CHAPTER ELEVEN
UNPARLIAMENTARY 1629-37
WHEN a king of Charles's virtues, vices, and aspirations begins to govern without Parliamentary check, the choice of ministers for Church and State becomes a matter of crucial importance. It was partly Charles's fault, partly his misfortune, that, apart from Laud and Wentworth, he was served by men of mediocre ability and uninspiring character. The majority of them do not seem to have been any more capable or honest than the men who exercise power in our own times. King James's rule had not been the sort to bring talent or virtue into places where it is noticed, and it had put a high premium on dishonest intrigue. It was said of Charles by one who knew him that " no temptation could dispose him to a wrongful action, except it was so disguised from him that he believed it to be just." The judgment is perhaps over-charitable. But certainly there were at Court too many experts in the fashioning of such disguises.
The department most free from these tamperings was the Church. Its nominal head was Archbishop Abbot, a man of strong principle and sterling worth, but inclined to lethargy, devoid of all charm and rather barren of intellect. He was nearly seventy, and very suspicious of anything reminiscent of Rome. Charles, unable to see eye to eye with him, was already relying on Laud, whom he had made Bishop of London. Laud's influence was all for a tightening of discipline in the Church, for enforcing regularity, efficiency, and certain not very extreme forms
of ceremonial; men must kneel to receive Communion,
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